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ABSTRACT 

one of the most important implications for 
professional adult educators drawn from this review of the literature 
(emphasizing seven research studies which focus on the individual 
learner) stems from the increasing evidence that adults plan a great 
deal of learning for themselves without any assistance or 
intervention from professional adult educators. The studies indicate 
that an adult*s learning project is a specific, personal, and 
individualized effort. The need of reliable subject matter resources 
for self-planned learning projects challen'jes the adult educator to 
increase the diversification in "packaging" subject matter (e.g., 
tapes, cassettes, single topic newsletters, television) for 
individual learning projects. Learners perceived, probably ^ 
accurately, that group learning did not fulfill personal goa Is . 
Current education models must change; new techniques for building 
l^^arner goals into group learning activities must be explored. People 
engaged in self-planned learning need and want help with their 
learning. How will coordinating mechanisms be formed to provide th3 
necessary counseling, resources and referrals? Future studies most 
focus on the major areas and issues of self --planned learning. 
(Author/AJ) 
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Intiro'Juct ion 

Adult education has a Large body of rosearrl findings about participation. 
Most of those studios, however, are studies of acults who participate in, insti- 
tutional programs. AduU «ldficators r^'ally know \ ery Little about participa- 
tion in aduit learning actLvitiCiS from the individual learner's standpoint — 
how much time he spends at learning, what and wh> he learns, how he learns, 
where he learns, and what lelp h- obtains to assist him in his learning. Nor 
is very much knovm about the adult education delivery system and its inadequa- 
cies* *^ 

It is only recently that participation studies have focused on the indi- 
vidual who is engaged in learning. Data from these studies h-^ve resulted in 
observations and implications which are by no means trivial. One revealing 
part of these studies was the fact that almost 70 percent of tho learning 
activities undertaken Wv^-r.- self-planned outside :ht> institutional framework of 
adul-. education, llie high incidence of self-planned learning raises serious 
policy questions conv.t:^*ning the futuru of adult education. 

Findings from studies with an 
institut ional focus 

Participation studies with an institutional focus have most often taken 
the form described as ^'clientele analysis." This type of study consists of 
a description of the characteristics of the participants in adult education 
programs of one or more agencies in comparison with the characteristics of 
the general population who could potentially be served. The characteristics 
frequently used for comparison include sex, age, employment status, level of 
occupation, level of income, marital status, family status, and place of 
residence . 

Numerous studies^"t)f thj.s kind have been conducted throughout the country, 
and out of them has emerged a fairly consistent prof ile describing the parti- 
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v'ip.mt in .idult cUu»-aT ivU", progr.ims. Houle suininar izL»d clionLcle analysis 
*^tiKlii.»s with thcsi' >;i-TU'ral i*i)nr lusions: 

In general^ hir^h income groups are tnorc.likoly to take part in 
educational activitit^^ than low income groups. Participation is 
also positively rolatrd to the size of the cotnmunity, the length of 
residt.^nce in ii^ and r.he number of different kinds of educational 
activity available. People with certain nationality or religious bac k-- 
grounds are more active than those with uthtr backgrounds. Age is 
important; the very young adult seldom takes part, but there is a 
sharp upturn in the late twenties, a fairly constant level of activity 
until the age of fiftv, and a decline afterward. Married people parti- 
cipate more than single p^^ople, and families^ with schoolage children 
more than famil ies' without i:hem. Many more professional, managerial, 
and technical people take part relative to their number in the popula- 
tion than do people from other occupational groups; next in signifi- 
cance are white collar and clerical workers: then skilled laborers; and 
lastly unskilled laborers. But the most universally important factor 
is schooling. The higher the formal education of the adult, the more 
likely it is that he will take part in continuing education. The 
amount of schooling is, in fact, so significant that it underlies or 
reinforces many of the other determinants, such as occupation, size of 
community, length of stay in it, and nationality and religious back- 
ground 

One outcome of clientele analyses has been generalizations concerning 
the participat i'^n patterns of various subgroups .within the population, and an 
accompanying tendency to expect all members of a particular subgroup to 
exhibit similar patterns of behavior. Thus persons with a low level of edu-- 
cation are usually thought of as being nonparticipants, while it is assumed 
that persons with a high level of education generally exhibit high partici- 
pation rates. 

While such generalizations regarding participation patterns undeniably 
had a basis in fact and might be useful for broad descriptions of the behavior 
of various groups, they had several limitations. One such drawback was the 

endency to lose sight of the differences within groups while focusing major 
attention on the differences among groups. Within the less educated group 
there were people who did participate; similarly, among the better educated 
there existed people who did not participate. As indicated, those people 
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Lend Lo be ignored in disousiiions of participation* 

ii*^ clientele analyses studies had another Limitation in that thoy - 
dealt with single actions of indiv:.duals, not wit:h their whole patterns of 
learning effort* AioO, si .ce every ad\jlt educat on institution was developed 
in terms of more or less explicit conditions cha?: limited its clientele, par- 
ticipation studies from thj institution point of view were not much more than 
countings of those who participated in the progr^ims* 

2 

brunner^ cited the need for research ::hat took as its starting point not 
the act of participation but tre participant. Houle further challenged adult 
educators bv stating that the theory and practice of adult education would 
not progress very far until they were bssed on an iderstanding of how mature 
people approach the tasks and opportunities of adulthood. 

Findings from studies which 
focused on the individual learner 

Houle^ is credited with having done the first study th^t focused on the 
individual's whole pattern of educational effort* His basic thesis was that 
the desire to learn, like every other human characteristic, is not shared 
equally by everyone. This thesis was upheld in his findings. From bis 
results, Houle proposec' a theoretical typology defining three major ideal 
types of participants in continuing education according to their learning 
orientations. Cautioning that these were not pure types, Houle classified 
continual learners as (1) goal-oriented: those who use education as a means 
of accomplishing clear-cut objectives; (2) activity-oriented: those who 
utilize adult education as a means of satisfying social needs; (3) learning- 
oriented: those who seek knowledge for its sake. 

Sheffield, Ingham, and Litchfield,^ using different techniques of 
measurement, attempted to devise a meaningful scale on which the total educa- 
tive activity of given individuals could be measured. Each investigator 
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aerived a total sck>rc i-thic.al ional participation for jach person studied. 
The scores were basod on an individual \s self-reporting of his actual per-- 
tornvinoe in activirifj; judged to be undertaken for purposes of education. 
Litchfield concluded that: 

There no longer app^Mr^^ to be any viliditv in the belief > long 
held by many adult educators, that there are participants and non- 
participants in adult education. All men and women partake of adult 
education to some extent. The focus now mtist be upon questions of 
the degree t.nd kind of that participation.^ 

One of the most comprehensive studies focusing on the educational 

pursuits of /\merican adults was a national survey conducted by the National 

Opinion Research Center. Among other things, this study found the phenomenon 

of self-teaching was quite common among adults — this type of activity had 

never before been extracted from a national sample of the population. An 

estimated nine million adults in the United States carried on at least one 

self-instruction project during the year preceding the interview. The authors 

stated that the incidence of self-instruction among adults was "surprising'' 

and "much greater than anticipated." Tney suggested that "the category may 

g 

well represent the most overlooked avenue of activity in the whole field." 

Johnstone and Rivera did not specifically define the concept independent 
study — it was referred to as "trying to teach yourself something on your own." 
They also used independent study interchangeably with self-education and self- 
instruction. 

The Johnstone and Rivera study estimated that approximately one person 
in five had been active in some form of learning during t}*? twelve-month 
period just prior to June, 1962. Of all adults who reported at least one 
educational activity during the year, approximately 8 percent had engaged in 
independent study. When people were asked whether or not they had ever 
engaged in independent study since leaving school, 38 percent recalled at 
least one occasion on which they had tried to teach themselves something on 



their own. This roprL*srnted a substantial number of adults who had engaged 
I'n learning something on their own after leaving school. 

Certain typ:^s of subject matter were frequea:ly self-taught whereas 
others ivere not. When all the sVlf-taught subjec:s reported by the inter-- 
vievees were classified » uhe category most frequently self-taught concerned 
the area of home and family. Fiity^-nine percent of the learning efforts in 
this area were self-taught rather than learned by some other method. Forty- 
three percent of the courses and projects in hobbies and recreation were 
self-taught, as were AO percent in general education, 30 percent in personal 

development, 25 percent in vocational subjects, 23 percent in public affairs, 

12 

and 13 percent in religion. A more detailed analysis of 49 types of subject 

matter found that at least 80 percent of all courses in technical arts and 

13 

hobbies, gardening, and home improvement skills were self-taught. 

The incidence of independent study might well have been greater than 
was reported in the Johnstone and Rivera study. It is important to note that 
while a 1 1 courses that involved instruct ion were recorded in the interview, 
the inventory only had space to record two subjects for independent study, 
although undoubtedly some people studied more than this on their own. 

The interview question on which independent study statistics were 
based was w» ^ded thusly: 

Up to this point, we've been talking about enrollmv'mt in courses 
and attendance at classes. During the past twelve months, have you 
tried to teach yourself some new subject matter or skill by means 
of independent study on your own?^^ 

The interviewer merely accepted and recorded a response of "yes" or '^no." 
No attempt was made to apply, or explain to the interviewee, any criteria for 
deciding whether a particular example of learning should or should not be 
included. Interviewers merely asked one general question — they did not 
explain the question, encourage the respondent to consider various possible 
examples of his self-teaching, nor probe into the meaning of *iis responses. 

5 
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No auditional informal iv)n was v c>lKctt»a concerning the learning materials and 
methods employed in selt"-tuaching» Thus, many gaps still remained to be 
filled by other researchers. 

Beginning with Allen Tough's work in 1965, a systematic • :iuiry of thv 
5;elf-learner began to emerge* Tough has probably pursued the study of sell- 
planned learning more than any other single adult educator. He defines self- 
planned learning as a person's deliberate attempt to learn some specific 
knowledge and/or skill where he himself assumes primary responsibility for 
planning not only the why, but also the what and how to learn, when to learn, 
and where to learn. He may include a course as part of the total learning 
effort or seek materials or advice from' an educational institution, but he 
retains the control of and responsibility for deciding what resources and 
activities to use each time*^ 

1 6 

Tough's doctoral research focused on the behavior of adults while 
planning their own learning projects. Tough found that an adult can Indeed 
perform the teaching tasks for himself and that he seeks help from a variety 
of sources while undertaking self-planned learning. A further study of the 
major reasons for beginning and continuing a learning project"*"^ has provided 
greater insight into an adult's conscious motivation at the time he begins a 
deliberate sustained effort to learn, and at the midpoint of the learning 
project. 

1*8 

Tough's most recent study investigated the learning activities of a 
small group of adults. Intensive, probing interviews revealed that these 
adults spent an average of 700 to 800 hours in deliberate learning projects 
per year. Approximately two-thirds of this learning was self-planned. 

None of the earlier studies uncovered as much self-planned learning as 
was found in the Tough study. Basically, these earlier studies uncovered 
only the learning efforts that the person could recall fairly quickly and 
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easily. It was undoubt< uly easier to recall a course or confeiynqe. cr dis-- . 
cussion group than it was to recall most self-pl.inned learning efforts. For 
this reason, nuiny jpelf-planned projects probably remained undetected in pre- 
vious studies. The interview schedule Tough designed called for a probing 
interview with thi' learnrr. In his inler*%riews, he used long lists of subjerf 
matter and learning methods to stimulate recall. Instead of asking only one 
general question, he tried several different ways of asking the person to 
recall additional projects. A two^hour interview was devoted exclusively to 
discovering all the person's learning projects during the preceding year, and 
to gathering certain basic data ;^bout these projects. Despite his intensive 
efforts. Tough reported that **in terviewers felt they failed to uncover all of 

the learning projects in some interviews and that perhaps self-planned learn-- 

1 19 

ing is even more common than our figures indicate." 

Findings from Tough's study suggested that a large segment of our popu- 
lation does not use the traditional approaches to learning. The samples used 
by Tough were very small, however, and not all of them were chosen on a com- 
pletely random basis from a large population. Despite the inadequacies of 
the samples, the data were encouraging enough to indicate that further research 
on self^planned learning could be valuable. 

■ Since Tough's exploratory study in 1970, seven studies which utilized 

Tough's design have been completed and one exploring the learning ptojects 

20 

of elderly adults is underway in Nebraska. Six of the seven completed 

studies covered a period of twelve months prior to the interview and described 

21 

learning efforts in all aspects of the respondents' lives. Fair concen- 
trated on the learning efforts of first year elementary teachers. Since his 
study included only the learning efforts of teachers in their roles as begia- 
ning professionals and covered a period of six months prior to the interview, 
data are not included in the summary of studies. 

The Tough study included sixty-six adults from seven populations — blue- 
collar factory workers, women and men in jobs at the lower end of the white- 
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coli'Ar scales boginninr. i»K'mo!il.iry sohoi)l teachL»rs, municipal politicians, 

social science professors, and upper-middle-class women with preschool rhnd- 
22 

ren. McCatty studied a random sample of fifry-tour professional men in a 

23 

stiburb of Toronto, Canada. Johns" studied the learning activities of a ran- 
dom Stimple of th.^ily-ninv )racLicing pharmacists in the Atlanta, Georgia mvl^ 

2A 

ropolitan area. Denys has investigated the learning projects of forty 

25 

African professionals (senior managers and teach*?rs). Johnson studied the 

learning projects pursued by a stratified random sample of forty adults who 

had earned an adult high school diploma or a higi school equivalency certi- 

26 

licate during 1970-71 in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Coolican investigated 
the learning projects of forty-eight Syracuse, New York mothers whose eldest 
child was not yet in school. 

27 

The University of Tennessee, unc'er contract from the Tennessee VaJ ley 
Authority, investigated the learning activities of a random sample of ^ ^ 

adults in both a rural and an urban county of East Tennessee. This study was 
not only the largest one undertaken to date but also the onl^ one that used 
a random sample from the general population. The design of this study dif- 
fered from the others — interviewees were asked to recall ail learning projects 
undertaken during the twelve months prior r.o the interview, but data were 
collected for only one of the learning projects reported. This limitation of 
comparable data is a setback because this was the first study utilizing 
Tough's design that had not only a random sample from the general population 
but also a sample large enough to statistically measure the extent of associa- 
tion between personal characteristics of the learner and the extent of learn^ 
ing activity undertaken. 

Major Findings From Research Studies Which 
Focus on the Individual Learner 

A summary of the major findings from seven studies is presented in Ichle 
1. Kach study utilized Tough's design and described learning efforts in all 
aspects of the respondents' lives in the twelve months prior to the interview. 
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i.;i)r.par isons nuusi inMiv*llh'K'ss l»t raut-isHis and ivutativc at this stage* 
Tho studies varied in th-,'ir populations and methods of sample selection* *Tho 
only study which was a survey of the general adult population has limited 
da^a* No coefficients of interviewer reliability were established among 
I'lu r-arions inttrn'io\\»rs rngaRod in the seven studies. With th^^se llmitnti'-^^' 
in mind, the following r^-r.Lativo conclusions are set forth rog.^rding the 
learniUc? activities of adults. 

Ijc t cnt of learning activity 
undert aken in the past year 

In measuring the extent cf learning participation, two dimensions wore 
considered — the number of learning projects undertaken and the estimated num- 
ber of hours spent ♦ Tough found that his subjects organized their learning 
efforts around learning pro j ect s--def ined as a series of related episodes, 
adding up to at least seven hours. In each episode the person's primary 
intention was to gain knowledge and skill and retain it for at least two days. 

Tough reported a participation rate of 98 percent. The other six studies 
sup,- ^t this finding that although the degree of participation varies, almost 
every adult undertakes learning activities in any given year. The nimiber of 
learning proj-cts undertaken by the "typical adult" in a twelve month period 
ranged from 3 in the Tennessee study of the general population to 13 learning 
projects for the study sample of adults who had earned a high school diploma 
or equivalency certificate one year prior to the interview. 

Some clear differences exist among populations in the number of hours 

spent in If^rning activities. These differences also exist within the same 

population- The number of hours ranged from 167 for the typical young mothet 

in the Coolican study to 1244 hours spent by the average executive in McCatty' 

study. Denys was the only researcher who employed a learning acLiv'ty diary 

to check the validity of the time estimates elicit^^d in the interview. He 

reported that diary data yielded evidence that the respondents* time esti- 

29 

mates in his study were conservative. 
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«!ool ii\'in sot t minimum lime limil for a K\irninr, project at oni" hour 

rathi^r than the sovt'U Iiour limit visi-ii in t ho othor sliidit.'S. * Her data indi-* 

cated a phoiiomonon of "qui^:k learninji'* — completed projocts which could bo 

learned in less than sovon hours and active projects undertaken which would 

30 

undoubtedly develop into 1 .nj',or projorts. 

It appears the major question is no longer participat ioi vs. non-parti- 
cipation. Almost avoryone undertaTces learning projects to some degree. The 
major focus now should be on questions related to differences in degree of 
participation, the issue of difference in quality, and how to make this 
learning better. 

Learning for credit 

Credit was defined to include both academic credit and certification. 
Academic credit included those learning efforts receiving credit towards a 
high school diploma, a certificate from a business school, or a college 
degree. Certification included learning projects undertaken to pass a test 
or examination, toward some license or driving test, or toward some require- 
ment or examination related to a job. 

31 

Tough^s study found that only 0.7 percent of all the learning projects 

were undertaken for credit. With one exception, data from the other studies 

were consistent with this evidence that learning for academic credit and 

certification forms only a small portion of all adult learning. Johnson's 
32 

study of recent high school graduates reported 23 percent of the learning 
^^rojects undertaken were fori credit. His subjects weire involved in more for- 



mal schooling than the av^^ral^e adult — community college, full-time vocational 
programs or job advancement training mandatory for employment or state 
licensing. 



Since certification and credit are. considered to be powerful outcomes 
and motivation of particpation in formal education, the question is what 
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I ;^Mb i I. i t V do v i i t 1 1 i .Ml iv>n ..nJ ^ i\ d i I liavo for avlulL i'ducatioa? Ii(.)w 
saDuld adult cducaliun bu ur^a^i^ed — around institutions, erodit, and crt'dvu- 
tiais or around learners? 

Major planner 

Prior to undertaking a learning project, the learner himself had to 
decide whether to proceed with the learning project and what (generally) 
should be learned* Another basic question he faced at the beginning of a 
learning project was who would be responsible for the detailed planning — what 
and how he should learn during each episode. Tough adopted the label 
'*planner'' to refer to the person or thing that did most of the detailed day- 
to-day planning in the learning project • 

33 

He defined the concept of planner as the person or thing responsible 
for the majority of the learning episodes of a learning project. The planner 
was responsible for more than half of the detailed day-to-day planning and 
deciding in a learning project. The planner made the najority of the deci- 
sions about what to learn (the detailed knowledge and skill) in each learning 
episode, and/or about how to learn (the detailed strategy, activities, and 
resources). In addition, the planner may hav^ also decided when to begin 
each . learning episode> and the pace at which to proceed. The concept of 
planner was intended to classify the source of the plans and decisions, not 
motivation or subject matter. 

Tough distinguished four types of planners that were possible from the 
learner's point of view: 

1. Self-planned learning . In som^ learning efforts the learner himself 

assumed primary responsibility for planning not only the why, but also 
the what and how to learn, when to learn, and where to learn. He might 
seek help and advice pbout these decisions from a variety of individuals 
and materials, but he retained the control of and responsibility for 
deciding what resources and activities to use each time. 
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1. Oroxxp-'^iaimv d 1 t^ani in^. Hk* l ;'arnt»r mi^ht docido t.o nttond a group and 
lot ihy group (or its loader or instructor) dot ido what an.* how to 
learn. Tlu? r>roup must havi- a miniuium of five *rsons. h-.-^^.i^los inrludi»d 
a course, workshop, conference, or informal group of people with comur\ 
interests* 

3. One-to-one learning . In some learning efforts, the planning and decidinj: 
of what to learn and in what order was handled by one person, who helped 
the learner in a one-to-one situation. That is, there was one helper 
(or instructor, teacher, expert, or friend) and one learner. These two 
persons interacted • usually face-to-face, although it could be by tclc-^ 
phone or correspond.-nce . Even if as many as four learners were receiving 
individualized attention from one other person at the same time, it was 
included in this category. 

4* Resource-planned lear jin^> In these learning projects, the major part 
of the detailed directions as to what to learn and what to do at each 
session resided in some material resource (e.g., a programmed instruction 
book, a set of tape recordings, or a series of TV programs). The learner 
followed the programs or materials and they told him what to do next. 
Tough called this planner type a nonhuman resource. Other researchers 
have named it object-planned, or inanimate-planned. 

In most learning projects, there is clearly a s;ngle planner. A few 
learning projects, however, may not be clearly marked by a major planner. 
If no one planner was responsible for the majority of decisions, Tough 
classified the learning project in a residual category called mixed planning. 

Tough found that 68 percent of all the learning projects in his 1970 
study were self-planned Tho other studies reported a high incidcncf of 
self-planned learning — ranging from 36 percent in Johns' st|udy of pharma- 
cists to 76 pL'rcenL o£ ;)rof t:ssi()nal men in :!cC;att\'s study. 
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ilroup-piaaiu' J i^r^»)v•^l^i ranl<L*(i .srooiui in all r.tudi^\s with a range of 1! 

to 16 percent except for recent high school graduates — 23 percent of thoir 

lectrning projects were f:r^Mip-planned . In.! I vidu."^ H y-pl anned projects acrcnint ' 

ror 0 to K pcrcort. Those planned hy .in inarltr.ate resource (programmed 

learning, tape recordings, or televit^jon series) included 1 to 5 percent 

except for Johns' su.>JeoLs; ho reportc?d that 19 percent of the projects uovier 

taken by phanriacists were resource-planned. The large nuiUDer of continuing 

c»ducatiou programs available on cass^^t tes in the Atlanta area may explain why 

36 

tiiis population had a higher percentage of resource-planned projects. 

\ 

Traditionally, adult educators hr,ve been concerned only with the phase 

of adult learning that takes place in organised programs ip institutions. 

Self-planned learning seems to be an extensive activity; it; may become even 

more prevalent. It may turn ou^ to be a very efficient way for adults to 

learn skills and knowledge that are needed. Thus, adult educators can no 

longer subscribe to the belief that self-planned learning is beyond the range 

and repponsibility of adult education or other inst itutions# Indeed, the 

research has pointed out that persons engaged in self -planned learning need 

and want help with their learning- Tnadt^quate help results in countless 

37 

wasted hours, inappropriate projects, and inefficient methods. 

Subject matter arens \ studied 

Most learning projec^is vere initiawcd for practical reasons — to acquire 
knowledge and skill related to one^s job, home, family, sport, or hobby. The 
percenttigfj of projects unucrtaken in th.; area-., of (1) vocational or occupa- 
tional connetence, and ^2) home and far->ily competence appeared to vary witlj 
different groups of adults. The pcrc-trntage of learning projects undertaken 
in the areas of (1) public affairs, (2) religion, and (3) general liberal 
education did not vary to any great extent among different groups of adults 
and each category ^d a relatively minor position in the overall pattern. 
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rr ima ry subj vet mat t v-r ft*Si .uifi'<' » 
Ma jor method of learning 

The Coolican study wa- tho only one that askod interviewees to name tlii- 
})i imary subject matter resDurce for each learning project. The two resour^. .. 
named most often were indiv^iduals — intimates (friends, neighbors, or re}at;v 
and paid experts. The third resource named most often was books and p^i-^- 
phlets. 

In four studies, data were collected on the major method of learning. 
Denys obtained his data by analyzing the type of learning episodes reported 
by interviewees. The other three studies asked interviewees what method of 
learning consumed more time than any other in the learning project — McCatty 
asked this question for self-planned learning projects only while Johns and 
Johnson asked it of all projects. Practice, reading, and discussion were 
the three methods reported most often. 

Summary 

These studies have added to the growing knowledge of participation 
research that focuses on the individual learner. They have furthered our 
knowledge about the concepc of self--planned learning. They have also shown 
that the amount of adult learning effort is extensive and that most of it 
occurs outside adult education institutions. 

The high incidence of self-planned learning raises serious policy 
questions for adult education such as: 

What are the criteria by which self^planned learning is 
ed'ucation and should be called education? 

Should self-pianned learning be beyond the range and 
responsibility of adult education or other educational 
institutions? 

What influence should adult educators exert on the 
learning proc:^ss carried on by an individual who can 
plaa il himself? Why should they? 
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if s«'l f-p 1 an:u <I Uan-;:)^ ;>^'i]is carrit'd nut is L'Tfective, 
what grounds dc^ wr- have for flaying adult t*ducation has 
a roJe? What should that role be? 

In.p] :c : tlions for Jnstltutlona 1 Policy 

Elementary and secondary education 

Each study indicatt'<l l.hat intervit^wees had no concept of lifelong 
learainj:. Most people quei iud in these studies helieved that adult learning 
was something that was^ done, in an institutional j^etting, in a formally- 
organized course or program^ The typical perception of interviewees at the 
beginning of uhe intervie-w was that they had not done any learning at all 
during the past year, and that any learning they had done was unimportant or 
of low quality. A frequent side effect of the inter»**^*ew was a heightened 
awa?*'?ness in the participants of their own learning efforts and of the fact 
that noninsLitutional environments and resources can contribute substantir lly 
to a person's continuous learning. 

38 

Subjects did plan their learning activities. Coolican reported the 
deciding and planning phase of the learning project was quickly passed over. 
Subjects lacked criteria for determining the adequacy, validity, and suffi- 
ciency of information. Their evaluation skills seemed simplistic. Subjects 
seemed to lack knowledge about community resources and how to use them. 

Major roles of the formal educational system should be to develop a 
favorable attitude towards lifelong learning and to produce learners who are 
competent not only to initiate and direct their own learning but also to help 
others learn. Involved in the educational curriculum should be learning 
experiences which provide the learner with skills in goal setting, in planning 
how to go about learning, in where uo get help or advice, and in evaluating. 
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*• till 1 I t*duc a I i I *\\ 

Out' vory pr.irli'al Implication from t lu'si* stiulit'S is the potential tisi' 
o\' the Tough inst r;i.^t:i L as an ctivclivc pianninR too] f )r analy7,injT learn^n,; 
r.t . iJs of adults* AJtilt »Ml-ical()r5; I'oula ^.i.u oou!; idorahle insight into cli. 
nec-ds and Itrarnin^ stvlc^; .•>>• interviewing rci^n^seu t at Lve adults of a tar^t » 
audience as to their h^aming activities during Lhe past vear. This miKh.t 
prove to be a more effective method for determining the educational interests . 
o\ n»/w and existing audiences than use of planning committees which attempt 
to involve rcprej^ontat i vi-s of the target audience in decision-^raaking procc^^sei:; » 
The interview te-.Tuiiqut: would provide tho adult educator with a picture of 
the what and why, the how, when., and where — the preferred learning styles. 

One of the most important implications for professional adult educators 
stems from the increasing evidence that adults plan a great deal of learning 
for themselves • Learners are doing this themselves without any assistance 
or intervention from professional adult educators. It now seems that adult 
educators should be concerned about both the learning process and content of 
the learning from a new viewpoint — that oi. the self-directed learner. What 
should be the role of adult educators in assisting adults to increase their 
awareness of. the potential of teaching themselves? It is apparent that one 
of the primary aims of adult education should be to help adults understand 
the process of and develop some competencies in self-planned learning. . This 
can be done by assisting adults with acquiring skills in determining educa- 
tional interests and needs, in selecting and organizing learning experiences, 
and in evaluating progress. 

Research experience from these studies indicate that an adult's learning 
project is a specific, personal, and individualized effort. This is another 
reason why the role of institutional adult education, particularly as it 
relates to noncredit continuing education, should strive to facilitate the 
self- planned learning efforts of adults. The need of reliable subject matter 
resources for self-planned learning projects challenges the adult educator 
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i;a-roayr Lhi* d i vt r i f i i at iou in icka'^u^ft'' subjooL maltor (e«g., tapos, 
v*:isscLn»js, single topic novvsletter series, television) for individual learn- 
in>5 projeciis. These need to be available for use in the homo. Individual i:*. ?: 
instruction within group-learning activities needs to be increased also« 

The lack oi knowled>;e that subjects had of adult education institution.* 

39 

reported by Coolican indicates a need for additional program promotion and 
for improving the roferral process among adult education agencies. These 
important needs could be met through community coordination of adult educa- 
tion programs. Such coordination should include: (1) centralized information 
services that goes beyond the listin^^ of classes and material resources to 
include facilitators, tutors, and learners interested in a specific topic, 
(2) coordinated promotion, (3) coordinated program planning on a community 
level, and (4) mechanisms to provide tor quality control and program evalua- 
tion. This calls for a whole new role and se]f-concept for adult education 
at the very time they are seeking legitimacy by emulating traditional educa- 
tional roles. 

The effect of the interview on the heightened awareness in the inter-- 
viewee of his own learning efforts provides a natural counseling technique 
to uncover learning Interests — what he would have liked to learn and what 
obstacles prevented this. 

Group-planned learning activities accounted for only 10 to 20 percent of 
the total learning efforts of adults. Learners perceived that group learning 
did not fulfill personal goals; this perception probably was an accurate 
description of the way it is. Current education models which invite clients 
to a place where many of his planning functions are performed for him must 
change. Adult educators cannot continue to believe that they alone know 
what is best for the prospective learner. The biggest challenge for adult 
educators is to accept this evidence and to take positive steps to obtain 
information about specific learners' interests and goals in group-learning 
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t tual ions. Tor r,) r.up ~ i .Mriii n>», progr mtis whi^ h cxtrtul over a given t imi.' 
poriod^ it is much easier to make sure that group objectives are compatible 
virh individual ob;joct ivi'.%» Tt is much more difficult to accomplish this 
: .r i.ne-shot pro^^ranus which involve larpe numbers of people • Here, it mav 
be important to be clear on objectives and then build the objectives Into 
promotion so prospective audiences can self-select* There is a need to 
explore nc^ techniques for building learner ^^oals into group-planned iearnin^^ 
act i vitiesv 

^ Much of the pl^'inning for the future carried out by adult education 
institutions is on a one-yi?ar basis* It treats the future in much the same 
way as the present* Some institutions have been engaged in what is commonly 
referred to as "long-range program planning" — planning four to five years in 
the future; however, the future is conceived no differently than the present 
except for focusing on some economic and demographic variables* There is 
need for comprehensive planning for the future that attempts to relate non- 
educational factors in that future to educational policy-making and planning 
in the present* 

Qut\stion s about Alternative Policy Goals and 
Assumptions for Adult Education 

These studies demonstrated a high incidence of self-planned learning in 
the total learning efforts of adults* This poses serious policy questions 
for adult education* Self-planned learning should not be beyond the range 
and responsibility of adult education* There should be some kind of inter- 
vention* The major policy questions then are what are the grounds for 
intervention and if the adult educator intervenes in the domain of self- 
planned learning, what does he influence and how? 

Persons engaged in self-planned learning need and want help with their 
learning* It should be an interest of society to make self-planned learning 
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1' ir i^'iu .nil ^-llritivr. It is i^rotiom i «\U 1 y impossihh* to (U'Vrlop 

inst. i Lulional adult ♦'ducal Lon programs for i-veryonu as is doriL* for childrou. 
Vior vilL cveryi)Ut wnnl to li^arn in an institutional setting. 

Data from tlutSi' sLudi».^s show that learning prujocts undertaken in 
iho area of public: affairs played a minor role in relation to the total 
learning projects undertaken. This raises the question of whether we should 
be concerned about ufiiciency and ef f ecLivenosss only or about what is or 
should be learned? What are the grounds for making judgements about what^s 
to bo learned and how it Is to be learned? 

The little time spent in the planning phase of learning projects indi-- 
cates a need for assistance in developing skills and competencies in plannin^*^ 
in knowledge of resources, and in evaluation. The role of adult educators 
should be expanded to include not only that of "presenter of subject matter" 
but also CO include that of "facilitator of learning." If that role does 
broaden , what changes would be required in competencies adult educators need 
and in the criteria used to evaluate adult education institutions? 

If there were to be intervention in self-planned learning, what resources 
would be available? One possibility could be the formal adult education 
institutions. The leaders in these institutions need to ask themselves 
whether they do or should care and why. If they do care, what are they 
going to do about it? A second potential resource could be other institutions 
not considered primary adult education institutions but which have an educa- 
tive role — business and industry, or television are examples of two. A 
third resource is all those sources not yet oporat ionallzed — information net-- 
works, or mass communication devices such as cable television or cassettes. 

Who will decide how resources should be organized and made available? 
Is federal support possible for more packaging of timely and relevant subject 
matter? Is there a way of dividing up subject matter so different institu- 
tions have responsibility for specific areas? Who will decide what is the 
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!l^v will lor.il v-i)tnnuiin I it»'^ Corm tlu- ci^ordinal ing mechanism needed to 
t^r»^^*ifi»? tho nocessary i-ouns^el inK» n*soi!rcos^ and referrals? Should the f»'(]- 
cxaI .;ovcram(»:it ■.\'-'.t .;M i /i n^^w coordinating int^t itwt i^m? vShould thero I- 
i"edt.-ral intervtriU iiMi to pr<'Vido incentive Cor i n.«- t i tut ion.-; to change? \^h.\: 
t'ffcct would such changes have on current practices, i.e.» how would ^'count- 
ings' he used as a means <^f evaluation to determire future funding in a resouvr- 
facilitator program? From thc^se questions it is evident that there is a 
great deal more analysis which has to be done. 

Need for Further Research 

These studies havt- added to the growing knowledge of part icipaticm 
research which focuses on the individual learner ♦ They have developed the 
concept of self-planned learning. They have also shown that the extent of 
learning effort is extensive. There is a need for future studies to be 
directed to additional arenas of self-planned learning. These studies should 
focus on the major questions and issues rather than on questions whether the 
extent of learning activity reported is a conservative estimate or whether 
icarning projects extend over a two, three, or longer period of years. 

Instead of focusing only on the difference in degree of participation 

between various groups, there also needs to be a major focus on questions 

— — — - s 

relaced to differences within groups. Why is it that some adults conduct a 
large number of deliberate learning projects, and spend hundreds of hours 
doing so? Why is it that others make so little effort to learn? The Cooli- 
c<in study was the first study of adults engaged in self-planned learning which 
attempted to determine the extent of association between personal and socio- 
economic characteristics and the measures of learning participation — number 
of learning projects and total estimated time spent. Further studies are 
needed using larger samples ^^^^ ^he validity of the tentative conclusions. 
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• , .it-tiv*tv, ji .1. .j.;iir <••! ilu- t*xti.'n( i»t I«Mrniiu; <'M*^rt rather tli.'ui t hi 

• r.'ir.L v^f rhatn^i*^ in Vnovl f^kilU <M* attiliuii's of tlu» Irarnt^rs. A 
i - .. ar. !i Hludy w'niv ', nic.i.sari-s bt^Mvii^ral riumgo should he undertakt^n . 

nuf»hr hv i ('r:'!'- '^f h.n%- murh vis h\anK-^^ hov important the hch. 
ivTil chan^;es vor«- it> Mv- U'arnt-r to <^'th» r::. (itJinpar is^ins could tliwii 
*nat:.' as to thu <:>;tttit di' h'.diavioral iianfic re.suKinR from learning proji-rf 
vln. h were st 1 f-!^ ^::rv'd , .^;roup^planned, individual-plannod, or material 
r^. ur: A—plan.iod . 

V,hy is it th.u group !L»arning activities did not play a more important 
roK ;a Jlu- Lotal lo.irninc; efforts? Why is it that inaterial resource-planri- »' 
projects played such a minor role? Why is it that the majority of the plannerr; 
in individually-planned projects were friends^ noiRhbors, or relatives, not 
prcjf osslonal s? What are the main difficulties these ama':eur planners encount- 
ered in their teaching role? What help would they find most useful in im- 
proving their ef fect^iveness? Answers are needed to all of these questions. 

These studies havt- added to the knowledge of self-planned learning. ^ 
Since it seems to be such an extensive activity, further research is needed 
on the competencies needed for self-planned learning* 

More research is also needed on resources. Why is it that learners . 
rely to such a larRe degree on intimates (friends*, neighbors, relatives) 
ant! printed materials as ro^^ources? Why is it that some suhlects relied 
consistently on the same resource throughout most of their learning projects? 
Why is it that adult education institutions are not used as resources""Tro^ny 
large extent? 

These studies have raised as many questions as they have answered. Con-- 
tribations iiave bL»en in specific areas of adult learning conducted by a 
specific population. At this point in time, there is a need to expand research 
focusing on the adult learner* Studies need to be undertaken which will 
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* •■■ • "'jji.'- 1, i - vil whir^ hMiKi npon (nif :inoth<»r. What rrMM^Tf 
I ! bi available Lo faiiiiiLatc this ti. search? Who will assume the li t - 

• : I csp.M^s i 1 ' t y ? 

The growing body of k.iowledge regarding selT-planned learning prescTiL:, 
:\ rhallengt* to the tli4d ot education. Kducalors can no longer subscribe 
t ' t he dc'gma chat si>l f-pl -^nnod learning fs beyond the range and responsi- 
bi.ily of its in: rluit.iun'^. In the belief it is an individual activity and 
nffc rds ao opportunity tor the adult educator to exert influence on the 
learning proctvss. Persons engaged in 5^el f-planned learning need and want 
Ip witii thrir learning. 

What are the ways in which adult educators and their institutions can 
come to understand the challenge of self-directed learners? It will require 
acrc^ptanco of self-planned learning as a viable part of adult education. Tt 
will require the assistance of the elementary and secondary school system, 
more effective planning, and new supportive policies. If adult educators 
understand the challenge, will they meet it? 
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